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RECENT WRITINGS ON SOCIALISM.* 


This topic, full of interest, yet having many 
diverse phases, comes before us just now in 
four forms of presentation. First, we have in 
the August number of “The Century ,” a clear, 
strong, incisive article by the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden on the question “Is it Peace or 
War?” The question concerns the relations 
of Labor and Capital ; and in its treatment 
the author shows plainly how the harmony 
and stability of our whole social structure are 
involved in the struggle which seems impending 
between these two factors of productive 
industry, which should ever work together 
in friendly codperation. Out of intense and 
ae competition have sprung up 
powerful combinations on either side, whic 
are setting themselves against each other in 
organized antagonism for defense and assault. 





* THE LABOR QUESTION. Plain Questions and Prac- 
tical Answers. Edited by W. E. Barns. Withan Intro- 
duction by R. T. Ely, Ph.D., and Special Contributions 
by J. A. Waterworth and Fred. Woodrow. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

STUDIES IN MODERN SOCIALISM AND LABOR PROB- 
LEMS. By T. Edwin Brown, D.D. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Is IT PEACE OR WAR? By Washington Gladden. The 
Century Magazine, August, 1886. 

THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. By Dr. Seligman. The Po. 
litical Science Quarterly, July, 1886. 
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The movement looks toward a state of war ; 
and here and there along the skirmish lines 
embittered feeling has already found expres- 
sion in open outbreaks of violence. At this 
juncture, it is well for each party to look the 
— disastrous consequences fairly in the 
ace, and consider whether counsels of peace 
may not yet prevail and secure the rights and 
interests of all ina relation of true partnership 
and mutual helpfulness. The article repre- 
sents the hostile feeling as more bitter and 
more wide-spread than to many will seem war- 
ranted by actual facts. Yet the tone of ex- 
pression is not stronger than we often hear on 
either side, and it is a sign of danger which 
we may not safely blink. 

Next, we meet in the second number of a 
new magazine, “The Political Science Quar- 
terly,” instituted especially for the discussion 
of grave questions of social science, an admir- 
ably written article on “The Christian Social- 
ists,” by Dr. Seligman. After showing what 
a sadly abused word “Socialism” is, and that 
socialistic questions are not peculiar to modern 
times, the writer gives a sketch of the devices 
and efforts of Robert Owen, at the beginning 
of this century, to relieve the condition of the 
oppressed working classes and to define a 
more equitable basis for the organization of 
society. Although the ideas which he took 
up, of a peaceful and voluntary communism 
as the panacea for all social ills, were visionary 
and impracticable, yet his earnest enthusiasm 
gave an impulse to benevolent thought and 
action in this direction which has not been lost 
upon the world. “His economic doctrines 
were crude and often absurd ; his theory of 
marriage was, to say the least, peculiar; his 
socialistic views were utopian; but he suc- 
ceeded in proving that a factory could be made 
to benefit both master and workman ; he initi- 
ated the reform in the condition of the labor- 
ing classes; he laid the firm foundation on 
which the codperative movement of our times 
is erecting its successful edifice.” The article 
then gives a full and interesting sketch of the 
movement called forth in England by the des- 
perate state of the working classes toward the 
middle of this century. The leaders in this 
movement were the two eminent ministers of 
the Church of England, Frederick Denison 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley. The able 
young lawyer Ludlow, Thomas Hughes, and 
others of kindred spirit, were associated with 
them. “This was the keynote of the whole 
movement—the ethical force of Christianity, 
as the leaven of social reform.” Hence they 
were called, par eminence, “the Christian So- 
cialists.” An association was organized to 
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further their aims. Many tracts were issued 
from their keen and able pens. In this inter- 
est, Kingsle wrote his novels “The Saint’s 
Tragedy” and “Yeast” and “Alton Locke,” the 
last-named being pronounced the best text-book 
of Christian Socialism. As the more continuous 
organ of the association, a weekly paper called 
“Phe Christian Socialist ” was issued in 1850, 
subsequently replaced by the “Journal of Asso- 
ciation.” The prominent principles advocated 
were three: “1. That human society is a body 
consisting of many members, not a collection of 
waning atoms. 2. That true workmen must 
be fellow-workers, not rivals. 3. That a prin- 
ciple of justice, not of selfishness, must govern 
exchanges.” Codperation was advocated, and 
to give it practical application, the Codpera- 
tive League was formed and sustained for some 
time, at large and willing sacrifices of labor 
and money. But the working-men were not 
ready for it, and that they might be educated to 
a higher conception of their social relations, 
the “ Working-men’s College” was instituted, 
which was simply a college of lecturers, em- 
bracing some of the most’ distinguished names 
in English science and literature,—an institu- 
tion which still exists in London, yielding 
beneficent fruits. After seven years of great 
activity, the organized movement of the Chris- 
tian Socialists ceased. 
or rather it was the necessary herald and fore- 
runner of the kingdom that is to be set up, 
and it must go down in apparent failure before 
the greater movement coming. Their prac- 
tical schemes failed, but their ideas still work 
as the leaven of true reform, having three dis- 
tinguished characteristics, viz., “opposition to 
violence, refusal of state-help, calteduan for 
coéperation.” 

e have next to notice a little book of 330 
18-mo. pages, entitled “The Labor Problem.” 
It is edited by William E. Barns, and embraces 
matter most of which appeared originally in 
the columns of “The Age of Steel,” St. Louis. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely contributes an introduc- 
tion on “Coéperation in Literature and the 
State.” James A. Waterhouse, in a paper en- 
titled “The Conflict Historically Considered,” 
gives a compend of interesting facts concern- 
ing the condition of laborers and the changes 
which have passed upon it from the days of 
serfdom to the present time. Then follows 
what constitutes the main part of the book. 
This is a “Symposium on Several Phases of 
the Labor Question,” in the form of brief 
answers to five questions, by a — number 
of men of different classes. The questions 
are: 1. Are strikes and lock-outs a necessary 
feature of the wage system? 2. Is arbitration 
the missing coupling between Labor and 
Capital? 3. May we not hope to discover 
some more satisfactory and equitable basis for 
the division of the profits arising from indus- 
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trial enterprises? 4. Does the remedy lie in 
the direction of industrial partnerships —a 
mutual participation of all concerned in the 
profits arising from production? 5. Is pro- 
ductive codperation practicable in the United 
States? Answers are given to these questions 
by ten political economists, twenty-three 
manufacturers, twelve working-men, six di- 
vines, six labor commissioners, and fourteen 
journalists and others. The subject is thus 
presented as viewed from all different stand- 
points except that of the violent revolutionists, 
who, under different names—as Socialists, 
Communists, Nihilists, or whatever else—aim 
simply to break down the existing organiza- 
tion of society with no defined plan for its 
reconstruction. In the result, we have a con- 
siderable diversity of views on particular 
points, but they are the thoughtful and honest 
views of reasonable men of good common- 
sense. Their diversity only reveals the dif- 
ficulty of the problem, while a manifest trend 
of thought in one general direction is a hope- 
ful sign that the world is approaching a peace- 
ful and happy solution of the problem. One 
chapter is occupied with a “Plea for Profit- 
sharing,” which is illustrated and enforced by 
reports of a number of successful experiments 
in application of that principle. Another 
chapter is devoted to Trades-unions and 
Arbitration, in which are presented the opin- 
ions of ten men mostly connected with bureaus 
of labor, respecting—1, The national incor- 
oration of trades-organizations; and 2, The 

esirability of legalized arbitration of differ- 
ences between Labor and Capital. The book 
closes with a chapter of “Side Lights on the 
Labor Problem,” by Fred Woodrow, the 
“Samaritan of Labor,” which is full of sen- 
sible suggestions, expressed with much of 
rhetorical beauty and foree—the more remark- 
able as coming from one whose life has been 
spent as a working-man in various adventur- 
ous associations with suffering working-people, 
devoted to a manifold beneficent ministry in 
their behalf. 

Another little book deserves a passing notice 
in this connection. It is entitled “Studies in 
Modern Socialism and Labor Problems,” by 
T. Edwin Brown, D.D. It is made up of 
fourteen addresses, delivered, as we under- 
stand, from the author’s pulpit in Providence, 
R. L, te audiences of business-men and work- 
men. The topics treated are much the same 
as those already referred to in this article. 
They are handled ina fresh, vigorous way, 
with more of oratorical effect than would suit 
the plain essay style of the papers before 
noticed. The author makes it appear that a 
grave social problem is before the world and 
that Christianity has something to do with it. 
He sketches the history of modern socialism, 
presents the socialist’s indictment against 
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modern society and his demands, shows an 
impending peril in revolutionary socialism, 
sets forth plainly the errors in socialism, and 
admits frankly some truths which it con- 
tends for. A place is recognized for trades- 
unions and the Knights of Labor, and wise 
suggestions are offered for the conduct and 
useful service of such associations. Industrial 
coéperation is illustrated and discussed in a 
hopeful strain, and the important functions of 
captains of industry are clearly set forth. 
Words timely and fit are spoken on the 
Responsibilities of Wealth, on Personal Moral- 
ity as an Industrial force, with special reference 
to the mischievous effects of Intemperance, 
and on the Church and the Working-man. In 
conclusion, the author takes a general outlook, 
in which, while signals of danger are quite 
apparent, there are also distinctly discerned 
many encouraging signs that out of these 
present agitations and strifes will come a re- 
adjustment of these social relations on a basis 
of prevalent truth and justice and mutual 
good-will. 

Looking over these treatises, and others of a 
similar character which the press is every day 
sending forth,-the importance and the difficul- 
ties of the problem discussed are magnified to 
our view. Existing evils must be recognized. 
How these evils are to be remedied, is the 
great question of our day. It is engaging 
public attention with absorbing interest among 
all classes. Thoughtful and benevolent minds 
are putting forth earnest efforts in its discus- 
sion. Facts and principles are distinctly 
brought out and fairly considered. The great 
diversity of view which just now appears is a 
promise of ultimate good results. It indicates 
that the subject is being looked at on all sides, 
with reference to the interests of all concerned. 
The mass of working people are coming to a 
better understanding of their relations, their 
rights, and their obligations. This increase of 
intelligence is withdrawing them from the 
influence of the reckless declaimers who urge 
violent revolution as the only means of relief 
for their wrongs. We bid our hearty God- 
speed to these discussions, in full faith that 
such free expression of thought, patiently con- 
tinued in mutual forbearance, will steadily 
develop the reasonable and true socialism 
which the world needs—that socialism which 
is based on the recognition by all parties of the 
brotherhood of man, and which is to find its 
practical —_—— in the general adoption 
of the golden rule of Christ. As men come 
to look on one another in this light, and to 
deal with one another in this spirit, arbitration 
will be voluntarily resorted to for the settle- 
ment of difficulties, and strikes will not be 
needed; labor associations will not only be 
justified, but made harmonious and effective, 
not as an organized war-power, but through a 
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moral influence, helpful on the one side, 
irresistible on the other; and codperative 
associations and schemes for partnerships in 
profits will become feasible and successful. 
There is a manifest tendency towards such a 
socialism. The socialism that is atheistic and 
revolutionary must fail. The socialism that 
is Christian, peaceful, and reformatory, will, 
we believe, at last prevail and bring the reign 
of peace and good-will on earth. 
A. L. Cuariy. 


JOHN MORLEY. 
11.* 


Mr. John Morley is ey looming into 
large proportions as a practical man of affairs 
no less than as a writer; and it is interesting 
to speculate concerning the future of so origi- 
nal and vigorous a personality. His belief in 
the importance to the literary man of actual 
contact with affairs—a belief upon which he 
acts energetically and to good purpose, as all 
the world in these days knows—stamps itself 
upon everything he writes. Thus, of Vauve- 
nargues he says (with more to the same effect): 
“He writes not merely as an analytical out- 
ae Vauvenargues had been some- 
thing very different from the safe and sheltered 
critic of other men’s battles, and this is the 
secret of the hold which his words have upon 
us.” John Morley is hardly to be compared 
with Vauvenargues. Vauvenargues was crip- 
pled by loss of time, by consequent narrowness 
of reading and utter want of scholarship, by 
physical ills, by poverty,—and he had scarcel 
crossed the threshold of manhood when he died. 
In all these respects John Morley contrasts 
sharply with the fine French moralist. Of a 
genius less strong, perhaps, at one point, Mor- 
ley is effective at a longer range and along a 
much more extended line. For all that, the 
words he speaks of Vauvenargues apply with 
equal fitness to himself. He comes to us with 
the dust of camp and the grime of battle upon 
him, his garments, like those of Chaucer’s 
gentle knight, 

“Al bysmotered with his habergeoun.” 
Hence it is—and in a deeper sense than Bacon 
meant—that his words strike “home to men’s 
business and bosoms.” 

John Morley’s style has few of those fasci- 
nating qualities that made Macaulay the bread 
and meat of young minds in the last genera- 
tion,—until they tired of his antithetic trick 
and began to learn that truth has infinite 
shades and iridescences not to be portrayed 
by the crude purples and blacks of Macaulay’s 

alette. To thoughtful and sincere minds that 
~— reached this stage of cultivation, no 





*CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Vols. I., II. and III. By 
John Morley. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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better corrective to the narrow and confident 
assertiveness of Macaulay could well be found 
than is furnished by contact with a spirit se 
penetrative, so serious, so real, so alive both 
to positive and to poetic impressions, as is that 
of this writer. Were he less radical religious- 
ly, one would be tempted to exclaim, “happy 
the young mind that receives its introduction 
to the world of literature and history from a 

uide so sympathetic and so philosophic.” 
iis style, although not precisely fascinating, 
furnishes an adequate channel through which 
all the currents of modern thought and feeling 
may flow clear and deep and strong. But it 
is impossible to separate style from substance: 
as they stand, his writings, to those who look 
to literature for other than rhetorical qualities, 
are fascinating as Macaulay can never be 
again. 

The first volume of the “ Miscellanies” con- 
tains a study of Macaulay in which the critic 
stands victoriously that severest test of catho- 
licity, the attempt to form a just estimate of 
a writer with whom the critic has absolutely 
none but broadly human points of contact. 
The other studies in Volume I. are upon Robes- 
pierre, Carlyle, Byron, and Emerson. These 
are all notable: that upon Emerson is perhaps 
the most thoughtful estimate of him which 
has yet been formulated. In the essay upon 
Carlyle, Morley takes pains to point out most 
clearly and forcibly the untenableness of Car- 
lyle’s philosophical position, while rendering 
full justice to the loftiness of the moral teach- 
ing and example of that much-suffering man. 
Byron’s star is just now in its nadir: Morley 
shows that Byron is after all a star of the first 
magnitude, and one that will go on shining 
by its own light, whether our generation hap- 
pen to approve or to disapprove. The study 
of Robespierre is written in a more palpitatin 
style than is usual with this writer; it woul 
form an introduction, no less interesting than 
trustworthy, to the history of the French 
Revolution. 

Volume IL. completes and rounds out the 
studies of that revolution in French and in 
European thought in the eighteenth century, 
which formed the subject of Mr. Morley’s 
“Voltaire,” “Rousseau,” and “Diderot and 
the Encyclopedists.” (Reviewed in Tue Drar 
for June, 1886.) It is difficult, in reading these 
volumes, not to be profoundly impressed with 
the conviction that this revolution in ideas is 
of far more importance to humanity than the 

litical revolution which it preluded and 

elped to make inevitable. It is very fortunate 
that, after a century of malignantly persistent 
calumniation, this noble body of thinkers 
should have found in England an interpreter 
so able and sympathetic as John Morley. To 
the ignorant or malicious national prejudice 
which first erects such distorted images of 
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Rousseau and of Voltaire as those of some 
vulgar pulpit iconoclasts—or those found upon 
the pages of Macaulay and in the conversa- 
tions of Dr. Johnson—and which, having con- 
structed the effigies, proceeds to regard them 
as national types and to cry out: “such are 
the French as a nation,—vain, arrogant, in- 
sincere, heartless, libidinous, godless,”—to 
such blind prejudice, still too common among 
us, no better antidote could be found than the 
perusal of some or all of these volumes. Spe- 
cifically, the second volume contains careful 
studies of four great men: Vauvenargues, 
Turgot, Condorcet, Joseph De Maistre. Few 
Americans can read them without instruction 
and profit; and no young mind of generous 
temper could make the acquaintance of such 
men as Vauvenargues, Turgot, and Condorcet, 
through the good offices of a thinker like John 
Morley, without receiving bracing moral stim- 
ulus as well as new ideas and enlarged con- 
ceptions. 

he third volume of the “ Miscellanies” is 
of equal interest, but it comes too late for 
special notice. Among its tempting contents 
are studies of John Stuart Mall Auguste 
Comte, Mark Pattison, Harriet Martineau, and 
George Eliot. MeEtvILLe B. ANDERSON. 


THOMAS HUTCHINSON.* 





The earlier volume of Governor Hutchin- 
son’s Diary appeared two years ago, and was 
noticed in Tue Dia for July 1884. No 
intimation was then given that another volume 
would be issued, although it was known that 
his descendants in England had a large mass 
of his manuscripts which had never been 
printed. The earlier volume gave the Gover- 
nor’s diary from the date of his leaving Boston, 
June 1, 1774, and during his residence in 
England, to the close of the year 1775. It 
also gave a summary account of the political 
struggle in the Massachusetts province which 
preceded the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
war, and made it prudent for the royalist 
governor to seek refuge in England from the 
gathering storm. The second volume, which 
has just appeared, continues the Governor’s 
diary from January 1776 to the date of his 
death at London in June 1780. 

The interest of the second volume is not so 
much in the entertainment it will give the 
general reader, as in the hints and side-lights 
it will afford to the careful student of our 
Revolutionary history. The writer of the 
diary was no longer a factor in the momentous 
struggle which he had helped to set on foot. 





* THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF His EXCELLENCY 


THomas Hutcuinson, Esq. Compiled from the original 
documents still remaining in the possession of his de- 
scendants. By Peter Orlando Hutchinson. Vol. II. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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He was simply an observer and commentator 
on events as they transpired. The opinions 
and even misconceptions of so intelligent and 
interested an observer are instructive. In 
vigor of intellect and personal accomplish- 
ments he had no superior among the patriots 
of Massachusetts. None of them could boast 
of a more honorable New England lineage 
than he; none by free popular suffrage had 
reached higher official positions; none had 
greater wealth, or spent it more charitably 
and with a more generous hospitality; none 
loved the old Bay Province with a more sincere 
devotion, and by studious research and scholar- 
ly narrative took such delight in construct- 
ing the annals of the Massachusetts Colony. 
The diary of such a man on contemporaneous 
events, although written on the other side of 
the ocean, has an historical value. The biog- 
raphies of many of the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion—Sam. Adams, James Otis, Josiah Quincy, 
Joseph Warren, John Hancock, and others— 
who were Gov. Hutchinson’s contemporaries 
and opponents, have been written. The time 
is coming when Gov. Hutchinson’s biography 
will be written in that impartial spirit whic 

is happily becoming the characteristic of mod- 
ern historical criticism. When that is done, 
much of the odium which has been attached 
to his name in 4th-of-July orations, and in 
the lives of his contemporaries, will disappear. 
A more attractive theme, for one who is 
competent to treat it impartially, cannot be 
found in a field of American history which 
is now unoccupied. This diary, if regarded 
simply as material for such a biography, is 
valuable. 

At the outbreak of our late civil war, Mr. 
Lincoln thought that seventy-five thousand 
men were enough to put down the rebellion; 
and Mr. Seward thought that the unpleasant- 
ness would last ninety days. No persons were 
more intelligent than they, and none were in 
a better position to be informed as to all the 
facts of that momentous crisis. Gov. Hutchin- 
son had a similar misapprehension as to what 
the late disorderly proceedings in the American 
colonies meant. From 1769 to 1774+he had, as 
royal governor of Massachusetts, stood up with 
wonderful ability and sagacity against the 
storm of resistance to British authority which 
was increasing every year. He sought rest, 
and asked the crown for permission to visit 
England, which was granted. He expected to 
return in a few months, and that then the 
tumult would have abated. His eldest son, 
whom he intended to leave in charge of his 
estates in Boston and Milton, asked the priv- 
ilege of accompanying him. He replied that 
he did not think it advisable, because “I have 
so short atime to remain. If I find it best for 
ig to come after me, I will let you know.” 

e took with him his second son, Elisha, and 
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daughter Margaret, whose name appears in the 
diary as Peggy. 

On arriving in England the Governor was 
very ges received by the King and his 
ministers, and had access to the best society in 
England. He went regularly to court; but 
after the government had heard his story, he 
observed and was mortified that the ministers 
received him only with formal courtesy, and 
did not care for his advice on American sub- 
jects. He wrote home: 

‘* We Americans are plenty here, and very cheap. 
Some of us, at first coming, are apt to think ourselves 
of importance; but other people do not think so; 
and few, if any, of us are much consulted or in- 

uired after. Pray leave off His Hacellency in your 
irections, for everybody laughs at such things 
here.” 

The editor of these volumes ought to have 
profited by this advice, and not to have inserted 
this bit of snobbery in his title pages. 

The attendance on royalty and the court had 
no attractions to him, for he longed to return to 
New England, and was in constant expecta- 
tion of tidings that the war was atanend. The 
three or four months of expected absence was 
extended to eighteen months, and then came 
the distressing news of the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by the British troops. To him it did not 
seem possible that such an event could happen, 
and he would not believe it until confirmed by 
official dispatches. His confidence in the 
speedy termination of the rebellion he placed in 
the large bodies of Hessian and other troops 
which had been sent to America. The news 
was soon confirmed by the arrival of a shi 
which brought his eldest son Thomas an 
family, his daughter Sarah, wife of Dr. Peter 
Oliver, and her family. He never could be- 
lieve that the evacuation of Boston was neces- 
sary, and the blame he charged to the unskillful 
management of Ger. Howe. He soon hears of 
the confiscation of his estates in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, with all his books and manu- 
scripts; but no expression of anger or passion 
appears in his diary. May 12, 1776, he writes 
concerning his London quarters: 

‘*We have but three rooms on a floor, and my 
daughter and I take two rooms, and my sister-in- 
law athird. In the other two lodging rooms we 
are forced to stow my son’s and daughter’s families, 
consisting of twelve, great and small; the maids in 
the upper story.” 

His finances became straightened, and the 
government gave him a pension. The battle 
of Brooklyn, in the summer of 1776, revived 
in the family the expectation of returning to 
America; and fora time they believed that the 
war was virtually over. Elisha Hutchinson 
wrote to his wife who later came over to Lon- 
don: 

‘*Many of the poor American refugees imagine 
they poem fo the end of their enite aad beste ¢ to 
count the months of their punishment. A New 
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York 


entleman told me, if I did not mean to be 
hurri 


, it was time to begin to pack up.” 

The brilliant achievements which were ex- 
ages of Gen. Howe after the battle of Brook- 
yn, were not realized, and the hope of the 


exiles again declined. Says the editor: 
“If we take a survey of the fortunes of war as 


shey have presented themselves in the materials | 


used in this book, we shall see that America was 
virtually won to England immediately after the 
success that followed the occupation of New York 
in August 1776, and virtually lost in October 1777, 
by the disaster of Gen. Burgoyne at Saratoga. The 
entries in the diary subsequent to that event, 
plainly show that the refugees in England were 
well nigh convinced that there was little chance of 
their ever returning to America.” 


In the spring of 1777 his beloved daughter 
Peggy, who had shared with him his exile, fell 
into a rapid decline from pulmonary disease, 
and died September 27, 1777. In the book 
which contains this record he wrote : “ Motto 
for refugees, Vincit qui patitur.” 

The first rumor of the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, which took place October 17, 1777, did 
not reach London until December 1, and it was 
confirmed by official dispatches on the 4th. 
Gov. Hutchinson at this time wrote in his 
diary: 

**Stocks sank at once three or four per cent. 
Everybody is in a gloom. Most of us expect to lay 
our bones here. We have reason to say ‘the battle 
is not to the strong.’ Government, it is certain, 
was never more distressed. Loth to concede 
American independence, they seem to be ir despair 
of being able to prevent it. Happy would it be, if 
the consideration of the terrible consequences of 
another year’s campaign — dispose to reasonable 
terms of accommodation; but there seems to be 
little prospect.” 


The third volume of his “ History of Massa- 
chusetts, ” covering the period of his adminis- 
tration as Governor, he wrote about this time. 


‘*If I had not found such employment for my 
thoughts,” he says, ‘‘my troubles would have 
ay upon me more than they have. I thank 
tod I have never quitted books, and so have not 
lost the relish of them. My friend, Mr. Ellis, cau- 
tioned me against it, and mentioned his going into 
the country with Sir R. Walpole after he was out 
of place—that he would take up a book, and in two 
or three minutes throw it down and say: ‘How 
happy should I be if I could but relish a book as I 
once did, ’” 


The commotion which the French treaty of 
alliance with the United States made in Lon- 
don is thus commented qn: 


** March 17, 1778. Everybody is struck dumb. 
The declarations from France that they have entered 
into a treaty with the American colonies as inde- 
pendent states, seems to make a war inevitable. 

‘* March 19. Called on Mr. Ellis. He laments 
the universal despondency—should not wonder if 
this afternoon [in Parliament] the Americans were 
acknowledged independent. After all I shall 
never see that there were just grounds for this 
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revolt. I see that the ways of Providence are 
mysterious; but I abhor the least thought that all 
is not perfectly right and ordered by infinite 
rectitude and wisdom. 

** March 22. Mauduit declares for the independ- 
ence of America, and wishes Parliament to ack- 
nowledge it. Never was such an instantaneous 
conversion of a whole kingdom. There is the stran- 
gest cessation of measures that was ever known; 
nobody knows what is to take place next.” 


For September 1, 1778, there is this record: 


‘*The changes in the last four or five years of my 
life make the whole scene, when I look back upon 
it, appear like a dream or other delusion. Fromthe 
possession of one of the best houses in Boston, the 

leasantest house and farm at Milton of almost any 
in the world, and one of the best estates in the 
Colony of Rhode Island—free from debt, an afflu- 
ent income, and the prospect of being able to make 
a handsome income for each of my children at my 
death—I have not a foot of land at my command, 
and a personal estate of about £7,000 only; depend- 
ing on the bounty of government for a pension, 
which though it affords a present ample provision 
for myself, and enables me to distribute £500 among 
my children, is yet precarious, and I cannot avoi 
anxiety. But I am still distinguished by a kind 
Providence from my suffering relatives, friends and 
countrymen in America, as well as from many of 
them in England, and have great reason to be thank- 
ful that so much mercy is yet continued to me.” 


In the voluminous writings of Gov. Hutch- 
inson there is not a harsh or vindictive sen- 
tence concerning the character or motives of 
any person who was his political opponent, or 
even of the rioters who sacked his house and 
destroyed his property. Heregarded the con- 
fiscation of his estates and private papers as a 
great wrong; but he made no public com- 
plaints, or claim for their restitution. His 
— concerning the ~ingy | annals of the 
colony, which are of the highest historical 
value, are now carefully preserved in the 
Massachusetts archives, and are accessible to 
the public. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the mild 
climate of England should have been so fatal, 
in the form of pulmonary consumption, to a 
family reared in the rough climate of eastern 
Massachusetts. It is probable that their mental 
disquietude and disappointments may have 
had some influence on their health. Peggy 
died September 27, 1777, and William on the 
20th of February, 1780. The health of the 
Governor, who had contracted a cough during 
that winter, received a severe shock in the 
death of his son, and his death occurred on 
the 3d of the following June. His daughter 


Sarah, Mrs. Oliver, died on the 28th of the 
same month. None of the surviving members 
of the family returned to America after the 
close of the war. 

It is to be regretted that the papers of Gov. 
Hutchinson have not fallen under the editorial 
care of one more competent and impartial 
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than the descendant whose name appears on 
the title-page. For a hundred years the repre- 
sentatives of the family in England have not 
allowed them to be examined; and a few years 
ago they made an unseemly exhibition of 
petulance because a few sentences of the diary 
were printed in America. Now that the diary 
has been printed, with omissions, by a daw- 
dling editor who is a fossilized tory, and whose 
comments are wholly worthless, a ques*ion 
remains as to the character of the omissions 
made, and of the papers which have not been 
printed. For historical purposes, it is a mis- 
fortune that they have not been placed with 
the confiscated papers in the Massachusetts 
archives. W. F. Poorer. 


FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN AND RICHELIEU.* 





Mr. Perkins has added a volume of genuine 
and permanent value to our historical litera- 
ture. He has chosen a distinct and important 
period, one that is very attractive to most 
readers, but not familiar to many, and treated 
it in a manner worthy of its importance. His 
style is vigorous and masculine, his prepara- 
tion thorough, and he possesses an admirable 
sense of proportion. Of the two great states- 
men whose administrations he has covered, 
he has selected the inferior as his special 
subject, as being less familiar. This choice 
of a subject we have no right to criticise; 
although we might assert that only the creative 
genius, not the follower, the profound states- 
manship of Richelieu and his policy which 
changed the current of events, rather than the 
petty intrigues and resultless wars of the 
Fronde, have a right to claim the attention 
of this busy age. But as it is, we have a 
masterly, if brief, sketch of Richelieu’s ad- 
minstration, as an introduction to the com- 
plete history of that of Mazarin. The account 
of the Thirty Years’ War is very clear and 
full. 

Mr. Perkins has not only made a very com- 
plete study of the period which he relates, 
with the aid of the most recent documents 
and discoveries; his preparation has embraced 
the entire previous history of France. This is 
a point in which many historians of special 
epochs are defective, and as a result their books 
hang in the air, as it were—excellent in them- 
selves, but lacking any distinct relation to the 
current of general history. The book before 
us, in its allusions to the earlier periods of 
French history, impresses us as written out of 
a full repertory, and not the work of “ cram- 
ming.” This merit is perhaps less conspicuous in 





*FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN. Witha Review of the Ad- 
ministration of Richelieu. By James Breck Perkins. In 
two volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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relation to following than to preceding events. 
We would not say that Mr. Perkins is less 
familiar with French history in the eighteenth 
century than in the fourteenth and sixteenth: 
but the reader feels the connection of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin with what has gone before, 
more strongly than with what is to come 
after. 

It is true that we have, on page 103, and 
again on page 131, of Vol. L, a sound and ex- 
cellent judgment of Richelieu’s statesmanship. 
Especially he is shown to have lacked two 
essential qualities of great statesmanship— 
financial ability, and the capacity to command 
confidence and affection. And the author 
calls our attention to the far-reaching results 
of his administration, not only in the great- 
ness of the French monarchy in the seven- 
teenth century, but also in its collapse in the 
eighteenth. But we do not remember that he 
anywhere traces this last result directly and 
with cogent analysis to the false basis of gov- 
ernment which Richelieu established, or at least 
confirmed. This would have been a legitimate 
and useful addition to the book. 

The three last chapters (18, 19 and 20) are 
of the nature of a general survey of the 
epoch,,and treat respectively of “the Admin- 
istration and the Condition of the People,” 
“Social Life and Customs,” and “the Port 
Royal.” Of the three, the last is the best, 
giving a graphic and instructive account of 
the religious history of France at this epoch, 
As to the other chapters, Mr. Perkins is less 
happy in these general summaries than in con- 
nected narration or the delineation of char- 
acter. For the matter of that, these formal 
descriptions of social customs, which our late 
historians so much affect—as a reaction from 
the undue attention formerly given to courts 
and battles—are as a rule very unedifying. 
The reader craves detail in these matters, it is 
true, but only as the illustration of large facts: 
and unless the large general principles are 
made clear and predominant, the enumeration 
of social facts is of not much more good than 
the miscellaneous column of a newspaper. 
Now with all the array of facts—well selected 
and well arranged—which make up the chap- 
ter upon the administration, the reader does 
not after all carry away a clear notion how 
France was governed. “One cannot see the 
wood for the trees.” It must be remarked, 
however, that much of the information which 
we miss here, hag already been given in 
connection with the narrative: ¢. g., in the 
excellent chapter entitled “ Parliament and the 
Fronde.” 

The book is printed in the most elegant 
style of the Knickerbocker Press. There are 
four excellent portraits—Richelieu, Louis 
XIII, Mazarin, and Condé; also an index. 

W. F. ALLEn, 
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The interest in Mary Wollstonecraft, Wil- 
liam Godwin, and the Shelleys, is never- 
ceasing. They form a remarkable group, 
closely bound together, and widely separated 
from their contemporaries by their peculiar 
genius, personality, and fortune. They were 
ageialy alike in vigor and originality of 
mind, in independence of character, and in the 
courage of their convictions. Each produced 
strong and unique literary works, the product 
of imagination or of reason, which opened 
new lines of thought, and, creating a profound 
= on their own age, continue their 
influence even to our day. Each rebelled 
against the tyranny of opinion, and, in open 
defiance of church and society, shaped life and 
conduct upon principles of liberty and moral- 
ity which were strange and abhorrent to the 
conservative spirit then in the ascendant. 
They suffered severe penalties for their daring 
innovations, which they endured with unflinch- 
ing fortitude. It is only of late years that 
their position is fairly understood and a real 
estimate of their character become possible. 

Of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the most brilliant 
member of the quartette, many biographies 
have been published, beginning with thdse con- 
tributed by his personal friends. The lives of 
Godwin and of Mary Wollstonecraft have also 
been more than once written, and with satis- 
fying fidelity in recent years. But the duty 
has ‘tom reserved for a late admirer, Helen 
Moore, to throw into form the materials which 
remain for a delineation of the character and 
career of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. She 
was the daughter of Godwin and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and the inheritor of many of her 
parents’ gifts and eccentricities. Her birth 
cost her mother’s life, and she grew up un- 
friended and unguarded by the loving and 
saving care of the being appointed by Heaven 
to watch over young souls in their infancy and 
childhood. She was beautiful and spirited, 
full of high imaginings, of vague dreams, 
of promising but undisciplined impulses. 
Misunderstood by her father, neglected and 
worried by a voles and selfish step-mother, 
what wonder that the lonely girl turned with 
a rapture of joy to the glowing face of Shelley 
and listened assentingly as he wooed her to a 
life of love with him afar from the mean and 
sordid conditions which had hitherto sur- 
rounded her. She might have uttered th 
plaintive cry of Browning’s Mildred: : 


“I was so young—I loved him so—I had 
No mother—God forgot me—and I fell,” 


in looking back to that July day when, by the 
grave of Mary Wollstonecraft in St. Pancras 
churchyard, she consented to fly with the poet, 
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mule-back through France into Switzerland. 
Their tour is thus described: 


‘* After their stay at Paris, they set out to walk 
oo France. Never were the requirements of 
a wedding journey more simple. With a donkey 
to carry the luggage, and Mary when she became 
tired,— with a few pieces of silver in Shelley’s 
pocket,—this remnant of the romantic ages set out 
onits journey. But alas! the sun shone hot on their 
fair English faces, their feet were blistered, and 
the donkey groaned under the weight of the 
simple trousseau; the fair lady was obliged to 
walk, while her palfrey turned his long ears to catch 
the slightest breeze, or nibbled the sweet grass as 
he loitered by the way. 

‘*One can imagine this strange trio as at sun- 
down they entered some little, rude village. One 
can see the villagers, their arms akimbo, all agog 
with curiosity, as the dusty travellers toiled up the 
long street to the inn, urging on the stupid little 
beast. Romantic enough must the trio have looked, 
—Shelley and Mary, with their fair hair blowing 
in the wind, their slight willowy figures, their 
luminous, sparkling eyes,—of graver and more 
substantial build Jane Clairmont,—the poor, hope- 
less, sad-eyed little donkey, the only unhappy one 
of the group, oe under his weight of 
clothing; eager an bustling the hostess at the inn, 
as she saw them cross her friendly threshold for the 
night.” 

They were children both, in many a sense, as 
Shelley, the ideal, Ariel-like creature, remained 
to his death. But no regrets, no conscious- 
ness of wrong done, ever disturbed them 
because of the step thus suddenly and un- 
changeably taken. They were governed by 
the same motives which upheld George Lewes 
and George Eliot in a similar experience a 
generation later, and abode by them as firmly 
and consistently. But the world had not 
learned in their time to be tolerant of depart- 
ures from custom in act and belief, though 
honestly made; and the Shelleys were com- 
pelled by a shocked and indignant public to 
dwell in exile and in solitude in a foreign land. 
Their happiest days were those they spent 
together in Italy; though even there they were 
ursued by the censure and condemnation of 
ormer friends. A passage is quoted, showing 
the embittering effect upon the mind of 
Shelley: 


‘*My greatest comfort would be utterly to desert 
all human society. I would retire with you and our 
children to a solitary island in the sea; would build 
a boat and shut upon my retreat the floodgates of 
the world. I would read no reviews, and talk with 
no authors. If I dared trust my imagination, it 
would tell me that there are one or two chosen com- 
panions beside yourself whom I should desire. But 
to this I would not listen. Where two or three are 


gathered together, the devil is among them; and 
good far more than evil impulses, love far more 














either to oblivion or to future generations the over- 
flowings of a mind which, timely withdrawn from 
contagion, should be kept fit for no baser object. 
But this it does not appear that we shall do. 

‘*The other side of the alternative (for a medium 

ought not to be adopted) is to form for ourselves 
a society of our own class, as much as possible, in 
intellect or in feelings, and to connect ourselves 
with the interest of that society. Our roots never 
struck so deeply as at Pisa, and the transplanted tree 
flourishes not. People who lead the lives which we 
led until winter are like a family of Wahabee Arabs 
pitching their tents in the middle of London. We 
must do one thing or the other,—for yourself,—for 
our child,—for our existence. The calumnies, the 
sources of which are probably deeper than we per- 
ceive, have ultimately for object the depriving us 
of means of security and subsistence. You will 
easily — the gradations by which calumny 
proceeds to pretext, pretext to persecution, and per- 
secution to the ban of fire and water. It is for this 
—and not because this or that fool, or the whole 
court of fools, curse and rail—that calumny is worth 
refuting or chastising.” 
They were entirely happy in each other, Mary 
proving, in intellect, imagination, and tempera- 
ment, a true help-mate to her husband. She 
loved him with intense and steadfast affec- 
tion, and if he strayed even in thought 
away from her, it was in flights of fancy for 
which a child of the imagination can scarcely 
be held responsible. Trelawny, who knew 
most of the Shelleys’ life at this period, thus 
speaks of Mrs. Shelley: 

‘* At the time I am speaking of, Mrs. Shelley was 
twenty-four. Such a rare pedigree of genius was 
enough to interest me in her, irrespective of her 
own merits as an authoress. The most striking 
feature in her face was her calm gray eyes; she was 
rather under the English standard of woman’s 
height, very fair and light haired, witty, social, and 
animated in the society of friends, though mournful 
in solitude; like Shelley, though in a minor degree, 
she had the power of expressing ber thoughts in 
varied and appropriate words derived from familiar- 
ity with the works of our vigorous old writers. 
Neither of them used obsolete or foreign words. 
This command of our language struck me the more, 
as contrasted with the scanty vocabulary used by 
ladies of society, in which ascore of poor hackneyed 
phrases suffice to express all that is felt or con- 
sidered proper to reveal.” 

Their union lasted through eight years, 
which were spent in gypsey-like wanderings 
and checkered with alternating sorrow and 
happiness. Mary bore the poet five children, 
only one of whom survived infancy. In the 
same month in which she joined her fate with 
his, he was taken from her by drowning in the 
Bay of Spezzia. The tragic event is thus 
described by the present biographer : 

‘In June Leigh Hunt landed in Italy; and 
Shelley, impatient to see him, on the first of July 
sailed with Williams, in the yacht, to Leghorn. 
Mrs. Shelley was to have gone with them, but was 
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amounted to terror at the hour of Shelley’s 
departure. Still, she let him go. The run of fifty 
miles to Leghorn was made in about seven hours, 
From there, Shelley took the Hunts up to Pisa, 
where he had furnished some apartments for them 
in Lord Byron’s house. Byron had conceived the 
idea of starting a magazine by the aid of Hunt, to 
be called the ‘‘Liberal,” and for that pu 
invited him to Italy. After seeing the Hunts 
established in their new abode, Shelley and Will- 
iams, in compliance with a most foreboding letter. 
from Mary, hastily started for home. 

‘Trelawny has told vividly the story of their 
departure and of that fatal storm of twenty minutes. 
How Shelley and Williams, with their one sailor 
lad, set out gleefully from Leghorn,— Williams, who 
had been waiting so impatiently for Shelley to com- 
plete his arrangements so that he might hurry back 
to the wife whom he tenderly loved; how the little 
boat had gone out some distance from land, when 
black, jagged clouds were seen rising from the 
southwest, the atmosphere grew intensely hot and 
oppressive, the sea looked solid, the wind rose in 
short, fitful gusts, and the vessels in the harbor 
were all in anxious movement. The storm burst 
upon the sea in a fury of rain and wind and light- 
ning; it lasted about twenty minutes. When it 
was passed, Captain Roberts, who was watching 
Shelley’s boat with a glass from the light-house at 
Leghorn, looked for the little vessel, and behold it 

vanished.” 


Shelley passed away before he had finished 
his thirtieth year, and Mary was a grief-stricken 
widow at twenty-four. But they had been 
accustomed to measure time by heart-throbs; 
and Shelley declared, the day before he died, 
that he had already lived ninety years, while 
the bereaved wife spoke constantly in her let- 


"ters and journals of the old age which she felt 


had stamped its signet on her face and heart. 
It was a sad half-existence which she led after 
Shelley departed, though it was prolonged 
thirty years. Her affection for her husband 
and devotion to his memory are thus expressed: 


‘I have but one hope for which I live—to render 
myself worthy to join.him; and such a feeling 
sustains me during moments of enthusiasm; but 
darkness and misery soon overwhelm the mind, 
when all near objects bring agony alone with them. 
People used to call me lucky in my star; you see 
now how true such a prophecy is. 

‘‘T was fortunate in having fearlessly placed my 
destiny in the hands of one who—a superior being 
among men, a bright planetary spirit enshrined in 
an earthly temple—raised me to the height of hap- 
piness. So far I am now happy, that I would not 
change my situation as his widow with that of the 
most prosperous woman in the world; and surely 
the time will at length come, when I shall be at 
peace, and my brain and heart be no longer alive 
with unutterable anguish. I can conceive but of 
one circumstance that could afford me the semblance 
of content—that is the being permitted to live 
where I am now, in the same house, in the same 
state, occupied alone with my child, in collecting 
his manuscripts, writing his life, and thus to go 
easily to my grave.” 
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Her son was heir to one of the richest baronet- 
cies in England, netting annually £20,000; yet 
until the death of his grandfather, in 1844, his 
rights were unrecognized and the mother was 
obliged to provide by her literary labors the 
main support for herself and boy. The bio- 
graphy of Mary Shelley sets forth the beauty 
and elevation of her character; yet it leaves 
us with a desire that the portraiture might 
be more complete. At this distance of time, 
it is not to hoped that memorials of her 
exist which will permit an adequate presen- 
tation of her life. The monument dedicated 
to her name by Helen Moore is a graceful 
and merited tribute to one lovely in her 
womanhood and mournfully set apart by 
heritage and destiny. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Mr. E. J. M. CLemens, recently a missionary of 
the M. E. Church, resident in the La Plata coun- 
tries of South America, has published (Lippincott) 
an important monograph upon that portion of our 
southern hemisphere. It is as nearly exhaustive of 
the subject as its limits will admit, combining a 
large amount of varied and exact information cast 
in an admirably compact form. The author has a 
talent for collecting and classifying facts, which is 
not often found in men of his profession, or, indeed, 
in any walk in life. He is a skilled statistician, and 
has used his powers in the production of a book 
which crowns its excellences by supplying an 
acknowledged need. We know too little of the 
countries which share with us the great and rich 
domain of the western continent. In this ignorance 
and indifference we are careless of our material 


interests. We guard jealously the territory of the * 


Americas from European conquest, while with 
singular apathy we allow foreign nations to enjoy 
the benefits of a monopoly of the commerce and 
intercourse with the growing and thriving states 
lying south of our equatorial line. The English, 
Germans, French, and Italians even, can tell us far 
more of these, our sister republics, than we, citizens 
of the United States, can tell each other. They 
have been quicker and keener than we to discern 
the advantages of establishing close and broad 
business relations with the enterprising and pro- 
gressive commonwealths of South America. We 
shall wake ere long to a full consciousness of our 
duty and opportunity in regard to them; and 
meanwhile Mn Clemens’s well-digested book fur- 
nishes a stimulant to rouse us from our insensi- 
bility. The little communication which we have 
with the La Plata countries—comprising Uru- 

ay, Paraguay, the Argentine Republic, and the 

livian and Brazilian La Plata,—is conducted by 
most roundabout methods. A letter, a telegram, 
a traveller to any point in any of these states, can 
take no direct road. Either must proceed by a route 
longer than that which unites us with India. The 
shortest road by steamer is more than 10,000 miles, 
and begins with a Ly « from New York to Liv- 
erpool. This statement declares the whole story of 
our restricted dealings with these nearly allied 
states. The tale which Mr. Clemens unfolds con- 
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cerning their development is in many respects 
amazing. Uruguay, with its thirteen states, each 
almost the size of Massachusetts, has in Montevideo, 
its capital and chief port, ‘‘the finest city in the 
world south of the equator.” Buenos Ayres, the 
— of the Argentine Republic, has 300,000 
inhabitants, and as much wealth lavished upon its 
homes as any city in North America. The Uni- 
versity of Montevideo, founded in 1820 and sup- 
po by the national government, has a faculty 
of forty-two professors and a library of over 
60,000 volumes. In 1871 the first normal college 
in the Argentine was opened with an instructor from 
the United States at its head, and in 1875 eleven of 
these colleges were in operation, with twenty-seven 
lady teachers from the United States at work in 
them. The various civil, commercial, and educational 
institutions of the republics are advancing with 
similar strides; while religious freedom is every- 
where guaranteed, and in some of the prov- 
inces the relations between the church and the 
government are already dissolved. The history of 
all the states is a record of astonishing progress, 
calculated to enlist the sympathy of every citizen 
of our older republic: We have as yet been too 
much occupied with immediate and absorbing 
enterprises to give due heed to the condition and 
the promise of these younger countries; but the 
time will come—we may hope it is near—when we 
shall extend a friendly, assuring hand, and codp- 
erate with them in establishing means of easy and 
constant inter-communication which shall be profit- 
able to them and to us. The climate of the La 
Plata countries is mild, even, and salubrious; the 
soil is rich, and adapted to agriculture as well 
as pasturage ; and their varied and vast natural 
resources insure them a prosperous future. They 
merit the attention of men and of nations who 
desire new and expansive avenues for their energy, 
their capital, and their labor. 





A SCIENTIFIC expedition made in 1860 is an old 
affair to be written up at the present day. Some 
exceptional circumstances attending it, or unusual 
attractions in the narrative, must plead a sufficient 
reason for recovering it from a period ao long buried 
in the past. Ample excuses of the kind are to be 
found in the record of a valiant enterprise under- 
taken in the interests of astronomy a quarter of a 
century ago and only now given to the public by 
one of the participants. The author attempts to 
conceal his identity by confining the inscription on 
his title-page to ‘‘The Winnipeg Country, or 
Roughing It with an Eclipse Party,” by a Rochester 
Fellow, and dedicating the book laconically ‘‘To 
the Other Fellows.” But the shrewd reader quickly 
decides that of the three fellows who made up 
the party,—two government astronomers and a 
naturalist from a university museum,—it is the 
last-named who is acting the role of scribe. And 
he assumes the character cleverly, enlivening his 
account with the pungent spice of good humor and 
genial spirits. In the middle of June 1860 the 

lucky ‘‘ Fellows” started on a six thousand mile 
journey to observe an eclipse of the sun which, in a 
narrow belt across the continent from Northern 
Labrador to Northern Oregon, was to be total for 
a brief five minutes. The scene chosen for their 
special work was in the then vast wilderness of the 

est, north of Lake Winnipeg, at a point called 
the Pas. After reaching St. Paul, they struck off 
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literally into the wilds, which grew more and more 
primitive until, beyond Fort Garry, they were almost 
as lonely and difficult to traverse as the heart of 
Africa. A great part of the journey was made by 
canoe, and so slowly that only by dint of incessant 
paddling the last thirty-six hours, were their men 
able to get them through in time. In the midst of 
rain their instruments were set up, and the clouds 
barely lifted to allow the final phenomena of the 
eclipse to be noted. This, cheerily writes the 
Fellow, was all their success. ‘‘Three thousand 
miles of constant travel, occupying five weeks, to 
reach by heroic endeavor the outer edge of the belt 
of totality; to sit in a marsh, and view the eclipse 
through the clouds!” Their scientific duties speed- 
ily over, the party retraced their way, experiencing 
a new variety of hardship in new forms of fatigu- 
ing travel and in a continued scarcity of provisions. 
They arrived in St. Paul the 13th of September, 
having occupied nearly three months in a trip 
which covered about 3,500 miles. The picture of 
our desolate Northwestern territory twenty-five 
years ago, in contrast with its civilized aspect to- 
day, the sturdy performance of their arduous task 
by the three high-hearted Fellows, and the pleasant 
features of the writer’s style, constitute the claims 
of his little book to present attention. (Cupples, 
Upham & Co.) 





AN assured means of contracting a living interest 
in Russia is to become acquainted with the master- 
pieces of her great novelists. No literature of any 
nation contains stronger, purer, more affecting and 
delightful works of fiction. They are realistic de- 
lineations of the country and people, their institu- 
tions, their life and customs; and they are full of 
the fascination of novelty, truth, passion, and 
genius. They reflect the spirit of the Slavic race, 
and hold us by their revelation of its peculiar 
phases, its aspirations, idiosyncracies, struggles, 
failures, and attainments. History may mislead us; 
the reports of the daily press do constantly and 
intentionally present false and distorted views of 
government and people; but in the pages of Gogol, 
of Turgénief, and of Tolstoi, we obtain veritable rep- 
resentations of all types and classes from the Tsar to 
the Mujik. Once having looked through these 
windows into the heart of the vast and mysterious 
empire in Europe which links the oriental with the 
occidental world, curiosity will most likely be lured 
to further investigations, through other sources, 
into the formation and destiny of the Muscovite na- 
tion. The works of the Russian novelists are rap- 
idly finding their way into the hands of English 
readers, — everywhere exciting a surprised enjoy- 
ment. They come to us chiefly through the French, 
who regard with a friendly and unprejudiced eye 
the advance of Russia in civilization and her re- 
markable achievements in letters. Through the 
same channel we receive a volume of essays by 
Ernest Dupuy, on ‘‘The Great Masters of Russian 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” translated 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, and published by Crowell 
& Co. These are careful studies of the writings of the 
three authors whose names have been already men- 
tioned, interpreting for us their inner motives and 
special importance. Gogol, whom Turgénief pro- 
nounced ‘‘the master of us all,” was born in 1810; 
Turgénief followed him in 1818; and Tolstoi in 
1828. Tolstoi alone survives, and his works have 
very recently been republished in America. Their 
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charm, like that of the novels of Turgénief, is 
being quickly discovered. The writings of Gogol 
are less accessible, but through the admirable analy- 
ses of M. Dupuy a clear idea is afforded of their 
various beauties. M. Dupuy is more calm in his 
judgments and less declamatory in expression than 
his countrymen are wont to be, and therefore we 
give him more trust and are thankful to be led by 
him to a truer comprehension of the illustrious 
writers who are ennobling Russia with their fame 
and making her more truly and widely known than 
any of her great men or great deeds have done 
before. 


To onE who is unfamiliar with the aims and 
work of the Kindergarten, it gives a wonderful 
insight into the possibilities of the little child to 
read the testimony of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, or 
of other teachers of experience like hers, regarding 
the effect of Froebel’s system of education upon the 
dawning mind. In her volume of ‘Lectures in 
the Training Schools for Kindergartners” (Heath 
& Co.) Miss Peabody illustrates the efficacy of 
Froebel’s method of developing the infant powers 
by a series of psychological observations of child-life 
which were made by her many years before she 
knew anything of the kindergarten system. Ii was 
while she was assisting Mr. Alcott in his famous 
school in Boston, which was conducted upon a plan 
similar to that perfected by Froebel in Germany, 
and was productive of similar results. The peculiar 
opportunities afforded in this school, together with 
her own original experiments in teaching, prepared 
Miss Peabody to appreciate the value of Froebel’s 
methods, which she introduced later into the United 
States, and has earnestly and untiringly advocated 
ever since. The people of America owe a great debt 
to her for her persistence in this cause ; for though the 
kindergarten has been slow in gaining a recognition 
here, it has had an appreciable influence upon the 
ideas and practice of thoughtful educators, that 
must widen and deepen as time goes on.—Another 
volume, ‘*The Kindergarten and the School” 
(Milton, Bradley & Co.), has been written to meet 
the demand of the hour, by four ladies actively 
engaged in kindergarten work. Each has under- 
taken to answer special questions concerning the 
origin and progress of the kindergarten and its 
relation to school work. Miss Anne L. Page con- 
tributes a biographical sketch of Froebel, with some 
account of the work he accomplished. Miss 
Angeline -Brooks furnishes two articles on the 
theory of Froebel’s system and the gifts and occupa- 
tions he puts into baby hands. Mrs. Alice H. Put- 
nam explains the use of kindergarten material in 
primary schools; and Mrs. Mary H. Peabody treats 
of the connection of the kindergarten with the 
school. These essays are very instructive. The 
spirit of love and reverence for the little child, 
which animates every true kindergartner, transfuses 
them, and gives them a vital power over the mind 
of a serious reader. 








THE new volume added to ‘‘The Story of the 
Nations” has half achieved a success in the mere 
names of its authors. Everybody looks with cheery 
expectation for a book which comes from the veteran 
writer, Edward Everett Hale, and with no less de- 
gree of favor when his accomplished . daughter 
Susan Hale has shared the labors of composition 
with him. It is known that father and daughter 
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the Pyrenees; and with them, to travel in a foreign 
country means to make studious researches into its 
entire history. Therefore, no one could be more 
wisely chosen than they to prepare ‘‘The Story of 
Spain” for the Putnams’ popular series. They have 
followed judiciously the plan adopted for these 
young people’s histories, making clear the progress 
of the nation by pointing out the great movements 
which have impelled it forward and decided the 
direction of its development. Many centuries are 
included in the retrospect; for Spain was an old 
country at the beginning of the Christian era, its 
roots striking down into the traditionary age of 
Europe almost as far as those of Rome itself. It is 
a varied and romantic story thus retraced, replete 
with exciting and momentous incidents which the 
authors have skilfully used to interest and impress 
the young reader. Compends like this, of the life 
of a strong nation which has _—_ through ages a 
conspicuous part in the world’s drama, are not easy 
to construct; especially when it is sought to fit 
them for the understanding of immature minds. 
The object is, however, well worth the effort; and 
when it is so well attained as in the present instance, 
author and publisher have earned the gratitude of 
the public. Mr. and Miss Hale have drawn a good 
deal of attention to the growth of the language of 
Spain, and to the literature which has been inspired 
among native and foreign writers by great events 
in its career. This is one of the marked and valued 
characteristics of the book. 


In the comely volume entitled *‘On Tuscan Hills 
the Venetian Waters ” (A. C. Armstrong & Son) we 
find a series of sketches, by Linda Villari, of the 
beautiful scenery and the varied treasures of art 
which are prodigally mingled in and around the old 
cities of Florence and Venice. We infer from scat- 
tered hints that the writer, an Englishwoman, has 
dwelt for years in the picturesque regions she de- 
scribes, and that they are endeared to her by long 
and intimate cary | and association. This famili- 
arity has enabled her to choose subjects for her pen 
in sequestered spots, and nooks and corners apart 
from the track of ordinary travel. She portrays 
with loving detail the little mountain town of 
Borga, which holds within its walls remains of a 
former deur which are rich in historical, artis- 
tic, po archeological interests, and are yet sel- 
dom visited by the tourist. The Abetone, ‘the 
coolest of Italian summer resorts,” situated in the 
midst of the Tuscan hills about forty miles from 
Florence, is another of the charming out-of-the- 
way places which by her residence in the country 
she has had superior opportunities for exploring. 
There are fourteen of her sketches in all, equally 
divided between Florence and Venice, and equally 
warm and fervent in tone. A few of them are 
devoted especially to the traits and customs of the 
populace, which are always oe’ ange | and are 
treated by Mrs. Villari with sympathy. country- 
woman, Mrs. Arthur Lemon, has given the author’s 
work the aid of a graceful pencil. 


Unper the somewhat obscure title of ‘‘ Misfits 
and Remnants” Messrs. Ticknor & Co. publish a 
small collection of short stories by L. D. Ventura 
and 8. Shevitch. The stories, or sketches, are 
marked by a e, a finish, a naturalness, which 
proves them the work of literary artists. There is 
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from that of his companion. In ‘‘Peppino” we 
are made acquainted with a noble and lovable spec- 
imen of human nature; but in the following piece 
our hearts are as completely won by the brute hero, 
‘Only a Dog.” The superiority of some of the 
canine species to their masters of a higher race is 
exhibited with pathetic force in the faithful and 
exclusive affection of the broken-hearted Newfound- 
land, forsaken by chance or a careless owner on a 
lonely pier in the North river. The remaining 
tales have each a subject of interest which, however 
light in itself, is elevated into importance by deli- 
cate and sympathetic treatment. 


Mr. H. B. Wueattey, F.S.A., is the author of 
a little book on ‘‘ How to Form a Library,” printed 
in London with the New York imprint of A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. Some years ago Mr. Wheatley, who 
is secretary of the Index Society of London, issued 
a book with the title ‘‘What is an Index?” and in 
it forgot to answer the question. ‘‘How to Form 
a Library” is a work of the same character. It is 
made up of shreds and patches, a sort of crazy-quilt 
of antiquarian odds and ends, anecdotes of what 
cranks have done, and lists of reference books 
copied, with many misprints, from the reading room 
lists of the British Museum. ‘‘I hope the critics,” 
the author says in his preface, ‘‘will give me credit 
for knowing more than I have set down.” The 
grounds for indulging such a hope he omits to 
state, and they are not furnished in the book. The 
publications of the Index Society, for which at one 
time much was expected, and for which he was 
mainly responsible, are just about up to the stand- 
ard of what is here ‘‘set down.” If one now does 
not know ‘‘ How to form a Library,” he will never 
find it out from Mr. Wheatley’s book. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A COMPLETE edition of the writings of D. G. 
Rossetti—poems, prose, and translations—is shortly 
to be published. 

Tue next volume in Roberts’ ‘‘Famous Women 
Series” will be a life of Marguerite, Queen of 
Navarre, written by Mary Robinson. 

A seconp edition of Mr. Lang’s delightful 
‘*Letters to Dead Authors,” about to be published, 
will contain letters to Hawthorne and Longfellow. 

Tue life of Queen Victoria, upon which Mr. 
Barnett Smith has been engaged for some years, is 
expected to appear in London during the present 
month. 

A voLtume of hitherto unprinted sermons by 
Charles Kingsley will be published this month by 
Thomas Whittaker, with the title ‘‘True Words for 
Brave Men.” 

Mr. Justis McCarruy will visit the United 
States this month, and remain during the fall and 
winter, engaged in lecturing and literary work. 
His lectures will be generally of a non-political 
character. 

Dr. THoivck’s ‘“‘Hours of Devotion,” with a 

reface by Horatius Bonar; an abridgment of 
Baxter’s **Saints’ Rest’; and a translation, from 





the French of G. de Felice, of ‘‘ What is the Bible?” 
will be issued immediately by D. Lothrop & Co. 
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Ernst Ecxstern’s romance of ‘‘Aphrodite,” and 
Ossip Schubin’s romance called ‘‘Gloria Victis,” 
will soon appear in English versions, from the press 
of W. 8. Gottsberger. 

A NEW volume by Mr. Lowell will appear this 
fall, containing his admirable papers on Gray, 
Fielding, Coleridge, Dean Stanley, Garfield, Don 
Quixote, and Democracy. 

A TRANSLATION of Don Armando Palacio Valdés’s 
‘*Marta y Maria,” a Spanish novel of high repute, 
is in preparation by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, for 
early publication by Crowell & Co. 


Tue American notes of John Bernard, an English 
actor who visited this country in the last part of 
the last century, have recently come to light, and, 
under the editorship of Mr. Brander Matthews and 
Mr. Lawrence Hutton, will be published by Harper 
& Bros. 

Mr. Grorce A. Baker’s ‘‘ Point Lace and Dia- 
monds” is soon to appear in a new edition, which 
will include a few more of his original vers de 
société. His publishers, White, Stokes, & Allen, 
will also bring out a new edition of his ‘‘ Bad Habits 
of Good Society.” 

Mr. Assey’s illustrations for ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” which have appeared in the pages of 
‘‘Harper’s Magazine” during the past year, will 
soon be published in book form, in connection with 
the play. Mr. Austin Dobson has written a 
Prologue for the volume. 

Tue second volume of the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Paint- 
ers and Paintings” is nearly ready for publication. 
The publishers of this truly great work (Scribners) 
announce that the edition to which it is limited is 
already nearly exhausted. The work will comprise 
four quarto volumes, containing over 2,000 illustra- 
tions. 

Or the announcements thus far made of books 
for the holidays, the most interesting is that by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damo- 
zel,” illustrated with designs in oil, by Kenyon 
Cox. It will be a large quarto, and the publishers 
promise to make it ‘‘in design and execution 
abreast of anything yet produced.” 

Hoveuton, Mirrirw & Co. will publish immedi- 
ately ‘‘Poverty Grass,” a collection of short stories 
by Lillie Chase Wyman; and ‘‘ Memoirs and Letters 
of Mrs. Madison,” the ‘‘first lady” of the country 
during her husband’s term as President, and one of 
the most engaging women who have made Wash- 
ington a social as well as political centre. 

Captain Burton, the translator of ‘‘The Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night,” announces that he pro- 
poses to issue five volumes of ‘‘ Supplemental 
Nights,” the greater part of which will be trans- 
lated from Arabic texts and MSS. containing tales 
not found in the Macnaghten or the Bulak editions. 
The complete series of ‘‘The Nights” will thus 
consist of fifteen volumes. 

Ir was recently announced that the Count de 
Paris’ ‘‘History of the Civil War in America” 
would be interrupted, owing to the author’s expul- 
sion from France; yet we are glad to learn from his 
American publishers, Porter & Coates, that his 
writings relating to the battle of Gettysburg are to 
be brought out by them in a separate volume. It 
will contain about 200 pages, with important maps 
of the field, and editorial notes and comments by 
Col. J. P, Nicholson. 
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Aw interesting work on Dickens, prepared by 
Mr. F. G. Kitton of London, is announced. It will 
give a complete description of the various portraits 
of the novelist, together with a great number of 
copies of portraits made during every period of his 
life. Many rare and unknown pictures will be in- 
cluded, as wellas ‘‘ pen-portraits ” and reminiscences 
by artists to whom he sat, and by authors and other 
friends with whom he associated. The title of the 
work will be ‘‘Dickens Portrayed by Pen and 
Pencil.” 

A NEw edition of Dr. Hooker’s ‘‘Child’s Book of 
Nature,” which for nearly thirty years has been a 
favorite text-book for elementary instruction in 
natural history, botany, and other scientific branches, 
is announced by Harper & Brothers. The work has 
undergone a thorough revision at the hands of 
various scientific writers, and is thus brought into 
accord with the latest researches. The same pub- 
lishers announce a story by the late Col. Fred 
Barnaby, author of ‘‘A Ride to Khiva,” and a novel 
by the late Mary Cecil Hay, the well-known English 
novelist, who died in July last. 

Tue full text of Mr. Gladstone’s monograph on 
the Irish question, an abstract of which was cabled 
to the American press, will be published im- 
mediately, in pamphlet form, by Scribner’s Sons. 
It may be noted that Mr. Gladstone, who believes 
that his personal correspondence is ‘‘far greater 
than that of any other man in the world,” has 
recently announced, through a friend, that he is 
‘obliged to give, once for all, a general notice to 
many correspondents of my inability, which I am 
sure will be readily understood, either to make 
replies to letters, or to return manuscripts or other 
enclosures which may be addressed to me, and my 
silence will be kindly interpreted to signify that I 
have nothing to say in the particular case.” 

SrupEnts and teachers of Old English will be 
interested in the announcement, by Ginn & Co., of 
the new volume in their Library of Anglo-Saxon 
ee Sa Phenix,” edited by Prof. 

. 8. Currell, Ph.D., of Hampden-Sidney College, 
Va. The text has been collated with the original 
MS. at Exeter, and will be accompanied by foot- 
notes giving various readings of the MS. Facing 
the Anglo-Saxon text will be found the Latin orig- 
inal. The introduction will give a brief discussion 
of the Phenix myth, an abstract of the present 
aspect of the Cynewulf question, its bearing upon 
the authorship of the poem, and a bibliographical 
outline. Critical, textual and explanatory notes 
will be added, and a complete glossarial index. 


Tue latest announcements of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
comprise: ‘‘American Literature, 1607-1885,” by 
Charles F. Richardson, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Dartmouth College; ‘‘Half a Century of 
American History, 1846-1886,” by Alexander John- 
ston, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy in the College of New Jersey; ‘‘A List of 
Books Written by or Relating to Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” by Paul L. Ford, of Brooklyn, uniform with 
Mr. Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s works; ‘‘Humor- 
ous Masterpieces from American Literature,” edited 
by Edward I. Mason, in three volumes uniform 
with ‘‘ Prose Masterpieces from Modern Essayists,” 
the selections covering American literature from the 
first writings of Washington Irving to the present 
day, and including all the well-known humorists 
from Alcott to Warner. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


ostic Dilemma. Alexander J. Ormond. Princeton. 
Aldermen of New York. E.S8. Nadal. Forum. 
Antarctic, The. J. F. James. Popular Science. 
Antietam, the Reserve at. T. M. Anderson. Century. 
Architecture, Evolution in. F. H. Baker. ee 
Balloon Experiences. J.G. Doughty. Century 

Century.” 


Ballooning, Amateur. A. E. M 
Baptist, Confessions ofa. Forum. 
bedienne, Ferdinand: Theodore Child. ae. 
Canadian Parties. bg Og Griffin. Mag, Am. History. 
Cattle, Short-Horn. L.F. Allen. Harper's. 
Cedar, Mountain to C hantilly. A. E. Lee. Mag. Am, History. 
Chan¢ellorsville. Alfred Pleasanton. ry. 
Chancellorsville Revisited by Hooker. 8. P. Bates. Century. 
Civilization and Suicide. C. A. —. Forum. 
Civilization, Study in. A. W. Tou 
Constitution, Defects of Our. J. W. ohinston. M. A. Hist. 
piney = | Churches in New England. W. C. Prime. Prince. 
Cow.Boy, Experiences ofa. John Baumann. Lippincott. 
Docks and Navy-Yards. Edward Simpson. Harper's. 
Education, History of. W.R. Benedict. Popular Science. 
Evolution. Edgar Fawcett. ‘. AY 
Nag eo Ex-Pres. Porter on. D pL oa. Pop. Sci. 
Waste by. Clifford Thompson. 
France Under Mazarin. W. F. Allen. a 
Freedman During the War. Gen. 0. O. Howard. Princeton. 
ian 
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North American. 


Fungi, Destructive Wood. P. H. Ddiey. 
Genius and Precocity. qemnes Ss ally. 
Genins. wr we Sted ‘Princeton 
Gould, Jay. . A. Sowssena. 
Hereditary pivcasen, G. py gy Popula 
How I Was Educated. 8. ‘6. Bartlett. forum. 
Hutchinson, Thomas. aa F. Poole. Dial. 
Indian Medicine. G. A.Stockwell. Popular Science. 
Indian Treaties and National Honor. S. Newlin. Princeton. 
Industrial War. W.G.Sumner. Forum. 

Jackson's Attack on the Lith Corps. 0.0. Howard. Century. 
Labor in Pennsylvania. Henry George. North —- 
Lee’s Knowledg: Cte R. E. Colston. 
Legislative Inefficiency. Century 
Life, Is It Worth Saving’ C. L. Dana. Forum. 
Lincoln, Abraham. Horatio King. Mag. Am. tery. 
Lion Sonatry. The. ca Popular Science. 

Lizt, Franz, in Weimar. = y. Century. 
Lost’ City of New England, Aine. ag. Am. History. 
Luxury, Proper Limits of. Andover. 

vorce, and the Mormon Problem. Centu 


7 Science. 


Marriage, Div ry. 
Methodist, Why [ama G. RK. Crooks. North American. 
Mission Service, Young Men inthe. Andover. 
Mocking. Bird’s Song, The. Maurice Thown n. Century. 
Morley, John. Melville B. Anderson, : 
Mormon Bl -Atonement. Kate a. North American. 
Naples Zodlogical Station. Emily M. ‘is —y Century. 
National Debt, Payment of. N. P. Hill. North American. 


Nature, Economics of. Andrew Wilson. Popular 
Negro, Education of the. Albert Salisbury. Andover. 

0 cin ofa Great Delusion. George > Seen. Princeton. 
Persian Arts. 8.G. W. Benjamin. Centu 

Pleasure and Pain. Alfred Fouillée. lar Science. 
Pope Pius IX. J. A. Peters. anes Am. History. 
Preacher as an Interpreter, The. G. A. Gordon, Andover. 
Prairie Notes. John Burroughs. yt 

Putnam, Frederick Ward. Science. 
Pynchon, William. E. H Byi oon Andover. 
Railway Abuses, poterss of. R. ly. Ha 8. 
Reconstruction Days. S. H. M. foenk North American, 
Sulem Sea-Captains. T. W. ~y inson. Harper's. 
Sedgwick at Fredericksbur, . W. Jackson. Century. 
Shelley, Mary Wollistonec 

sm ling. J. Q. Howard. 

Socialism, Recent Wings on ‘A. L. Chapin. Dial. 
Socialism in England M ae. orth American. 
Suff. , Female. og a North 

Sun, R. A. Proctor. we x 

Temperance Trilemma, The. L. Oswald. Forum. 
Truth, Evolution of. F.H. Johnson. Andover. 

Veto. Power, The. W. A. Phelps. North American. 
Vicarious Sacrifice. 8.8. Hebberd. Andover. 
Working-Men in Parliament. Edward Brown. Harper's. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


| The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of August by MESSRS. A. 
C. McCiturG & Co. (successors to Jansen, McClurg ¢@ Co.), 


Chicago. } pemmged 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


o om. By E. E. Hale and Susan Hale. a. 
pp. te “The Story of the Nations 


The St 
lustra’ 


G. P. RB. $1.50 
Cawnpore. ae, the .- Hon. Sir George Trevelyan, 


Bart. edition. 
London ‘one New York yt 


bp. 42. Macmillan & Co. 
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Notes on the Mistes the Old State House. Form. 
erly known as The. own House of Boston—The 
Court House in Boston—The Province Court House— 
The State House—and the City Hall. By G. H. Moore, 
LL.D. Second per. 8vo, pp. 80. Paper. Cupples, 
Upham & Co. 75 cents. 

Letters and Journal of W. S. ome Edited by his 
Wile. 8vo, pp. 473. Portrait $4.00 


Henry Bazel p Oxford Evan tie. A memoir. B 
the ee Hicks, M.A, 0, pp. 318. Portrait. 
London. Lio 

The Life of Nery Stuart, Queen of Scotland. Abridged 
from Agnes Strickland’s “Queens of Scotland,” b 
Rosalie Kaufman. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 488. Estes 
Lauriat. $2.50. 


The French Revolution. 


A History. By Thomas Car- 
a 


New edition. 2 vols. 12mo. Estes & Lauriat. 


TRAVEL. 


Edinburgh, Past and Present. By J. B. Gillies. With 
Notes of the Country, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Scientific, by Rev. J. S. Mill, Flora Masson and Dr. 
Geikie. Profusely and beautifull — 8VO, 
pp. 264. Gilt edges. Edinburgh. Net, #3 

La Plata Countries of South phn ng » M. 
Clemens. I6mo, pp. 511. J. B. Lippincott By B Sise. 
On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters. By Linda Vil- 
lari. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, pp. 280. A, C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.75. 

Emigrant Life in Kansas. By e 2: 
trated. 8vo, pp. 237. London. 

The Winnipeg Country; or, lh aa it with an Ecli 
Party. By A. R. Fellow. I6mo, pp. M4. Cupp’ -“ 
Upham &Co. Net, $1.75. 

Santa Barbara, and Around There. By E. Roberts. 
Illustrated. i8mo, pp. 191. Roberts Bros. 75 cents. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Studies in the Literary Relations of Ei 
Sormane in the Sixteenth Ney hd B 
M.A a pp. 426. University Press ge, England. 


Eloquence. A Collection of Extracts in 
Verse, from the most Famous Orators and 
Intended as Exercises for Declamation in 
and a, BY Cc. D, Warner. W2mo, pp. 
42. Lee & Shepard 
Criticai M tecellantes. 
pp. 334. Macmillan & 


Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. New edition. 
12mo, pp. 286, Estes & Lauriat. #1. 


Sartor Resartus. The Life and Opinions of Herr Teu- 


Ebbutt. Lllus- 


ngland and 
C. H. Herford, 


By Jon 38 Morley. Vol. III. I6mo, 


felsdréckh. By Thomas Carlyle. New edition. 12mo, 
pp. 231. Estes & Lauriat. $1.00. 
POETRY. 

Poems. ew - * 4 the or. XL ~ dl Ortotnat 


Burns, 
Kiumarnock Bi ‘Edition an Uhenstted tor to se copie) printed pa - a 
lished at the same A. ~ in Kilmarnock as the orig 
8vo, pp. 240. Net, $6.00. 

Dante and His Circle: with the Italian Poets precedin 
him, (1100—1200—1300.) A collection of bm big _ 


and translated in the original metres. By 
Rossetti. at and re. edition. Bae. fon 
468. London. Net, $3.50. 

mond. A Dramaof the American Revolution. By 
H. M. Cronkhite. mo, pp. 101, Gilt top. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25. 


The Temple of Alanthur, with other Poems. By I. R. 
a 12mo, pp. 136. Gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 


Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1886. 
Showing their route and mileage; stocks, bonds, 
debts, cost, traffic, earnings, expenses and eee 
their organizations, Se offices, etc. B =" 
Poor. 8vo, pp. 1022. H.V.& H.W. Poor. Net, 

How to Form a Library. By H. B. Wheatley, =r S.A. 
16mo, pp. 248. A. C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, $1.25; 
half morocco, gilt top, net, $2.50. 

Select Orations of Cicero. Chronologically arranged, 
covering oe Faire ip penta of his public iife. Edited 
. F r H. an aoe. B. Greenough, gang 

w 1a 


wecraded cits P 
fred by Prof. Sor Imo, Text } pp. 236 and 
ocabulary pp. 194. + Half leather. Ginn & Co. $1.40. 
a we Wi. Analytic Geometry. With Answers. 
G. A. entworth, A.M. l2mo, pp. 221I—XXVI. By 
leather. Ginn & Co. $1.10. 
Lectures in the Training Schools for Kindergartners. 
rye wey P. Peabody. 12mo, pp. 226. DC. Heath 
‘0 d 
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Outlines of Xthetics. Dictated portions of the Lectures 
of Hermann Lotze. Translated and edited by G. T. 
Ladd. Imo, pp. 113. Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

Normal Phonography. Adapted to all styles of report- 
ing. The briefest, most legible, eae regular system 
of short- 7s in the world. By W.H. Barlow. Iémo, 
pp. 115. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Clough’s Translation. Abridged and 
Annotated for Schools, by E.,Ginn. With Historical 
Introductions by W. F. Allen. “ Classics for Children.” 
mo, pp. 333. Boards. Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 

The Kindergarten and the School. By Four fomive 
Workers. 12mo, pp. 136. M. Bradley & Co. 

—o Second Music Reader. Based largely u 
Music at Sight. With one and two-part Exercises 

—~~_ and directions to teachers. By w. 
| tt. mo, pp. 176. Boards. Ginn & Co. 48 cents. 

Universal Interest Tables. At 4,5, 6,7, 8, and 10 per cent. 
Computed by Prof. G. W. Jones, ‘and ‘guaranteed cor- 
rect. Ismo, pp. 120. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
25 cents. 

SCIENTIFIC. 


Lectures on the ty soley of Plants. 
M.A,, D.Sc 8voO, 
Cambridge, ingland Net, 35.00 

A Popular History of Astronomy During the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Agnes M. Clerke. 8v, pp. 468. 
Macmillan & Co. $4.00. 

Flowers, Fruits and Leaves. By 
Bart., F.R.S., “ni a Series. 


By S. H. Vines, 
PP 710. University Press, 


Sir John Lubbock, 
he mo, pp. M47. Flexi- 
ble. London. 


MANUFACTURES—SOCIALISM—-LAW. 


The Manufacture of Paper. Being adescription of the 
various processes for the fabrication, coloring and 
finishing of every kind of paper. Including raw 
materials and the method of determining their values; 
the tools, machines, and practi details, etc., to 
which are added a History of Paper, complete Lists 
of Paper-making Materia a” ete. By C. T. Davis. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 608. H.C. Baird & Co. $6.00. 

Studies in Modern Socialism and Labor Problems. 


B 
ao Brown, D.D. 12mo, pp. 273. 4 


D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.25. 

The Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part I.— 
Parliament. By Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., -L. 8Vv0, 
pp. 336. Clarenaon Press, Oxford. Net, $2.75. 

A Manual ‘72 International Law. By E. M. Gallaudet, 
Pb.D., Second edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 338. H. 
Holt & Co. MN ‘et, $1.60. 


FICTION—HUMOR. 


Love and Luck. The Story of aSummer’s Loitering on 
the Great South Bay. By R. B. Roosevelt. 16émo, pp. 
850. Fancy boards. Harver & Bros. $1.00. 

The Phantom City. A Volcanic Romance. 
Westall. 12mo, pp. 288. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Hannibal of New York. Some account of the Financial 
Loves of Hannibal St. Joseph a iw Cradge. By 
T. Wharton. 16mo, PP. 326. & Co. Leisure 
omen alee flexible, 50 cents; 7 Hour Series, 
clot 

A Politician’s Daughter. By Myra S. Hamlin. 
pp. 231. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 


Princess. By M. 2.3 McClelland. H. Holt &Co. i6mo, 
Season Series, flexible, 50 ceuts; “Leisure 


By W. 


1émo, 


Miss Melinda’s portunity. 9108 Helen Campbell. 
16mo, pp. 217. Hoverts Bros. $1.00. - 
Golden Mediocrity. By awl. Hamerton. 16mo, pp. 

273. Roberts Bros. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1 00. 

Pepita Ximenez. From the Spanish of Juan Valera, 
16mo, pp. 273. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 50cents. 

Oblivion. An Episode. By W. G. McClelland. 16mo, pp. 
290, Leisure Season Series, flexible. H. Holt & Co. bo 
cents. 

Double Cunning. The Tale of a Transparent Mystery. 
By G. M. Fenn. 12mo, pp. 392. Paper. D. Appleton 
&Co. 50cents. 

Sam Lawson’s Oldtown Fireside Stories. By Harriet 
B. Stowe. I6mo. “ Riverside Paper Series.” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 50 cents. 

Ptequres and Legends. From Normandy and Brittany. 

By Thomas ani Katharine Macquoid. New edition. 
16mo, pp. 220. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

Emmy Marsland; or, Ought We to Visit Her. By Mrs. 
A. Edwardes. New ed 8vo, pp. 194. Paper. G. 
W. Dillingham. 25 cents. 

Wooed and Married. By RosaN. ow. 16mo, pp. 498. 
Paper. J. B. Lippincott Co. 2 cents. 

My Friend Jim. By W.E. Norris. i6mo, pp. 223. Paper. 
Macmillan & Co. "50 cents, 
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Snowed Up. And Other Stories. B , “oats \peneuee 


16mo, pp. 142. Paper. Cassell & 

Who Took It? And Other Stories. By Br Writers. 
16mo, pp. In. Paper. Cassel) & Co. 15 cents. 

Whims and Oddities. Pictures of People and Places. 
By Thomas Hood. With 113 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. New edition. l6mo, pp. 270. Paper. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 50 cents. 


JUVENILE. 


Arminius Vambéry. His Life and Adventures. 
ten by himself. With Introducto 
cated to the Boys of Engi and. I 
pp. 350. J. B. Lippincott $1.50 

Jo’s Opportunit By oe C. Lillie. 
16mo, pp. 175. , & Bree. $1.00. 

— mage ae By Pansy. Imo, 


Writ- 
Chapter dedi- 
ustrated. 12mo, 


Illustrated. 
pp. 338. D. Lothrop 


oat Children of Old Park’s Tavern. A Story of the 
South Shore. By Frances A. Humphrey. 1émo, pp. 284. 
Harper & Bros. $1.00 


Mary’s Meadow and Letters from a Little Garden. By 
—_— H. Ewing. Illustrated. 4to, pp. 96. Boards. 
E. & J. B. Young Co. Net, 30 cents. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Dos @ Dos. Par C. Mérouvel. 16mo, pp. 309. Paper. Paris. 
Net, 90 cents, 


L’ Economie de l’ Amour. Traduction par un Biblio- 
phile Fantaisiste. Par Dr. - Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 42. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05 

FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

Keep My Secret. By G. M. Robins. 20 cents. 

The Chilcotes; or, Two Widows. By L. Keith. 20 cents. 

The One Thing Needful. By M.E. Braddon. % cents, 

Two Pinches of Snuff. By W. Westall. 20 cents. 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 

Katharine Blythe. By Katharine Lee. 25 cents, 

Bad to Beat. By Hawley Smart. 25 cents. 


A Playwright’s Daughter. By Mrs. A. Edwardes. 25 
cents. 


Our Radicals. A Tale of Love and Politics. By F. Bur- 


naby. 25 cents. 
CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Essays. By Abram Cowley. 10 cents. 


Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo. 10 cents. 


Sir Roger de Coverley, and the Spectator’s Club. 10 


cents. 
Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare. 10 cents. 
LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 
Conspiracy. A Cuban Romance. By A. Badeau. 2% 
cents. 


10 cents. 
10 cents. 


Doris’ Fortune. By F. Warden. 
Cynic Fortune. By D.C. Murray. 
Foul Play. By C. Reade. 20 cents. 

Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. 2) cents. 

Count of Monte Cristo. By A. Dumas. 2parts. 40 cents. 
Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson. 20 cents. 


The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyle and Mr. Hyde. By R. 
L. Stevenson, 10 cents. 


Prince Otto. By R. L. Stevenson. 10 cents. 
The Dynamiter. By R. L. Stevenson. 20 cents. 


RELIGIOUS—PHILOSOPHIOAL. 


Sacred Books of the East. Edited by F. Max Muller. 
Clarendon Orford. Vol. XXVI., The Satapatha- 


Brahmana according to the text of the Madhyandina 
School. Translated by J. eling. Part II , Books 
Ill. and IV. Net, $3.25. Vols. XXVII and XXVIII, 


The Sacred Books of China. The texts of Confucian- 
ism. Translated by J. Legge. Part IIl., The Li Ki, 
I.-IX. Net, $3.25; and Part IV., The Li Ki, XI.-XLVL 
Net, $3.25. 

An Historico-Critical Inqui into the Origin and 
Composition of the Hexateuch (Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua). By A. Kuenen. Translated from _ the 
Dutch, with the assistance of the author, by P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo, pp. 344. London. $4.00. 


The Olive Leaf. Hy! H. Macmillan, D.D., etc. 12mo, pp. 
381. London. $1.75. 


Outlines o et Hist of Ethics. For English Read- 
ers. H. Sidgwick. 12mo, pp. 276. Flexible. 
Sacmillan & Co. London and New York. Net, $1.50. 

Trial and Death of Socrates. Being the Euth- 
ne Thaee. Apology, Crite, and Pheedo of Plato. ‘Trans. 
lava by G. Church, M.A. 18mo, pp. 213. London. 
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MEDICAL. 
ction and Accommodation of the Eye, and 
thelr Anomalfes, From the French otf E. Landolt, 
M.D. By C. M. mn A., M.D. 8vo, pp. 600. J. B. 


Lippincets = 

of Digestion Their Con 
Fn nnn y L. Brunton, M.D., D.Sc, F.R.S. 
8vo, pp. 389. Macmillan & Co. London and New York. 


$2.50. 
Manual o tive Surgery. B A. Lane, M.B., 
aa rats I2mo, pp. 276. Floxibie. London. Net, 


Diseases o of the Prostrate. Their Pathology and 
Treatment. By Sir Henry Thompson. New edition. 
revised. 8VO, pp. 237. P. Blakiston, Son &Co. $2.00. 


The Hy of the Vocat ans. A Practical Hand- 
book for Singers and 8 ers. By M. Mackenzie, 
M.D., London. 12mo, pp. 223. $1.50. 


Practical and Analytical Chemistry. Being a com- 
te course in Chemical a. By H. Trimble, 


Second revised, enlarged and illustrated. 
+e. pp. 10. P. Blakiston, Son. “& 00. 21.50. 
*,* aon re Sane, when not to be had at the 
tne price of which ten Pon —ittittiuwe.- 
whic per 
A. C, MoCrune & Oo. 7p AAG ae F é 00.) 


uences and 


The 


ree 


Great Masters of Russian Literature 
By Ernest Durvy. Sketches of the Life and 
Works of Gogol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. With 
ortraits. Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Jole. 12mo, $1.25. 

The intense interest now manifested in the writ- 
ings of Russian authors will be quickened and 
stimulated by the appearance of this volume, which 
gives much information concerning the three authors 
therein mentioned. 

The translator has also added an Appendix, which 
will be found of value to those who consult the 


work. 
For sale by ali booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 AsToR Puiace, New York. 


| IBRARIANS, Library Commit- 

tees, Book Buyers, and Book Readers 
should send for Putnams' New An- 
alytical and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Publications (130 pages). 

It comprises the best editions of 
STANDARD BOOKS in every de- 
partment of literature. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 and 29 
West 23d St., New York, 27 King 
William Street, Strand, London. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as ‘as long as tl as three or four ordi 
steel —}, >! : other — — i ph. 
su ‘or business purposes, to any other s pen 
rie or hey are now sold in every State and Territory 








in the Union. 
Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, 
(IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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CHOICE TEXT-BOOKS, 


Few in Number, but Pre-eminent 
in Excellence. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON 


LITERATURE. 


A Manual embracing the great epochs of 
English Literature, from the English con- 
quest of Britain (449) to the death of Walter 
Scott oe By Assy Sace Ricwarpson. 
Fourth Edition. Price, $1.50. 


MANUAL OF THE VERTEBRATES 
OF THE NORTHERN UNITED 
STATES. 


Including the district east of the Mississippi 
river and north of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. Exclusive of marine species. By 
Davip Star Jorpan, Ph.D., M.D., President 
of Indiana University. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.50. 


CUMNOCK’S CHOICE READINGS. 


For Public and Private Entertainment. 
Arranged for the exercises of the School, 
College and Public Reader, with Elocution- 
ary Advice. By Rosert McLean Cumnock, 
A.M. Fourteenth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Price, $1.50. 


CUMNOCK’S SCHOOL-SPEAKER. 


Rhetorical Recitations for Boys and Girls. 
Compiled by Roserrt McLean Cumnock, 
A.M. Price, $1.00. 


SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


For Young People. By Miss E. 8S. Kirkianp, 
author of “Speech and Manners,” “Six 
Little Cooks,” etc. Fourth Edition. Price, 
$1.25. 


TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Trinity College, 
Oxford. Sixth Edition. ’Price, $1.25. 


PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY. 

In Sixteen Definitions and Forty Propositions. 
; B. Mason and J. J. Lator. Fourth 


ition. Price, 60 cents. 


ENGLISH 


A descriptive circular of any or all the above will be 
sent to those interested, on application to the publishers, 


A. C. McCrure & Co., 


CHICAGO. 
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INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS | 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage- Worker for his Wages, lost from 
Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case 
of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. Per- 
mits for Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders ot 
Yearly Accident Policies. 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured against accidents in 
== TRAVELERS were killed or disabled, and received 
cas ts. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure Futi 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Pulicies. Only $5.00 a 

to Professional or Business men for each $1,000, with fh $5.00 00 
weekly indemnity. 





Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty se and 
Assessments on the Survivors 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


RODNEY DENNIS, 
Secretary. 


JaMEs G. BATTERSON, 
President. 


JOHN E. Morris, 
Asst. Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. | 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numéers 
303—404—170—604—332 


| and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 








HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 
CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Ete. 








Kocn, Sons & Co., NEw York, 
IMPORTERS. 


are sold at the prim principal bookstores. 


'e Our goods The Trade 
eubghied by the leading jobbers. 


| 


| 


Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 
Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


| Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 


| 
| saren 
} 





| 
| 
| 


| 





sede all other Scrap Books. 
It is a combination of everything desirable in a 
k. The convenience of ‘the ready-gummed 
page, and the simplicity of the yy for for pasting, 
are such that those who once use this Scra never 
return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particula at mes gy Ape 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 
old-fashioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto 
compelled to carry a bottle sy masiiege, the breakin < 
which omens one’s far leasant. 
disagreeable risk is avo by the ‘use of t e Mark Twein 


Scrap Book. 
The ungummed Scrap Book is at times o 
service wi fr paste on mnsiiogs be not at me | 


when wanted. with hy a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly occur. 
NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is com: “e without a copy | of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book.” 


HARPER’S MONTHLY. 

“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“Tt is a valuable book for purifying the domestic atmos- 
[ae me and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an 
assistant. It contains nothing that the most fastidious 
peace could object to, and is, to be frank and |manly, the 

thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 





Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


11g and 121 William St., New York. 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 
The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
egrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors: in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 
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WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia, and Turkey Bindings. 





Latest EpITion HAs 118,000 Worps (3,000 more 


than any other American Dictionary), Four Pages | 
CoLoReD P ates, 3,000 Eneravines (nearly three | 
times the number in any other American Dictionary.) | 


ATTENTION is invited to the fact that in purchas- 
ing the latest issue of this work, you get 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 3,000 more words and nearly 2,000 more 
illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


containing over 25,000 Titles, with their pronunci- 
ation and a vast amount of other information, 
(just added, 1885,) and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 





giving pronunciation of names and brief facts con- 
cerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also 
various tables giving valuable 
information. 


ALL IN ONE BOOK 





Webster's Unabridged Dictionary is recommended 
by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 
States, and by leading College Presidents of the 
United States and Canada. It is StanparpD Av- 
THORITY with the United States Supreme Court, and 
in the Government Printing office. It has been 
selected in every case where State Purchases have 
been made for Schools, and is the Dictionary upon 
which nearly all the School Books are based. 


GET THE LATEST AND BEST. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School and 
at every Fireside. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 








Five Pornt, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
Business, - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broap Pornt, - - Nos. 161 239 284 


For SaLE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
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_D. APPLETON & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN SEPTEMBER: 


Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. 


By E. L. Trovrssarr. Vol. 56 of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series. With 107 Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, 314 pages. Price, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Microbes and Protista.—Parasitic Fungi 

and Moulds.—Ferments and Artificial Fermentations.— 

so called, or Bacteria.—The Microbes 

of the Di of D tic Animals.—The Microbes of 

Human Diseases.— Protection inst Microbes.—Labor- 

atory Research, and Culture of Microbes.— Polymorphism 
of Microbes.—Conclusion. 





Admiral Blake. — 


By Davin Hannay. Fourth Volume in Enc- 
LisHh Worruies, edited by Andrew Lang. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Previous volumes in the series: 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN. 
MARLBOROUGH. By GreorGe Sarntspury. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By H. D. 
TRAILL. 


“English Worthies” is a new series of small volumes, 
consisting of short lives of Englishmen of influence and 
distinction, past and present, military, naval, literary, 
scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, social, etc. 


The Development of the Roman Con- 
stitution. 


By Amsrose Ligue. New Volume in His- 
tory Primers. 18mo, cloth, flexible. Price, 
45 cents. 

IV 


The Two Spies—Nathan Hale and 
Jobn André. 


By Benson J. Losstne, LL.D. Containing 
Anna Seward’s Monody on John Andre. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 


This volume will contain an outline sketch of the 
most prominent events in the lives of the two notable 
spies of the American Revolution—Nathan Hale and 

ohn André. It will be illustrated by nearly thirty en- 
vings from pen-and-ink drawings of portraits, build- 
fogs. Scetches by André, etc. The volume will also 
contain the full text and original notes of the famous 
“ Monody on Major André,” written by his friend Anna 
Seward, with a portrait and bi phical sketch of Miss 
Seward, and letters to her by Major André. 


Dear Life. . 


A Novel. By J. E. Panton, author of “Jane 
Caldicott,” “The Curate’s Wife,” ete. 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 


“A good, strong story, well worked out, and told in 
straightforward fashion... .. The fundamental idea of 
Mr. Panton’s plot is novel.” — Saturday Review. 


For sale by all booksellers ; volume sent by the publish- 
Pt by dmg Pm 


1, 8, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 
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